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“ When a large country is not fortitied in the swords, and in the hearts of its People, it cannot be 
“ defended.".——M agor Carntwaricnt. gis, Vol. I. p. 114. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Dixcer To IRetanp (continued from 
. 8tl).——In the article here referred 
, entered upon the subject of the dan- 
ger, from an invasion, to which this king- 
dom must soon be exposed, upon the sup- 
position that the Emperor Napoleon made 
himself master of the Southern Peninsula ; 
and, | endeavoured to point out the causes 
of particular danger to Ireland. Let 
me beg the reader’s leave to recapitulate 
the substance of what was then said. It 
was this: That, it was in the very nature 
af things that Napoleon should possess an 
increased desire of conquering this king- 
dom ;—— that it was manifest that he 
would possess infinitely greater means of 
conquering it than he possessed in 1803, 
wien we thought it necessary to make 
preparations for fortifying London ;——- 
that it is possible, at least, for him, in 
the course of a year, to send forth a 
powerful armament from nine or ten dif- 
ferent ports at the same time ; that 
this is not to be prevented by any sys- 
tem of blockade; —— that, the chances 
are many to one, that some one or more of 
‘uch armaments, each consisting, perhaps, 
of from twenty to forty thousand men, 
Would reach Ireland in safety, if such were 
their destination ;—-—that, if Ireland were 
subdued, the consequences to England 
must be terrible ; -—-—that, therefore, it 
vecame us seriously to consider, how, zn 
such a crisis, the people of Ireland would be 
likely to act. I did not enter into this 
last question, and proposed, without en- 
‘ering into it, to show, in this present 
sheet, how the people of Ireland might, 
none respect, at least, be conciliated, al- 
luding to the measure against which the 
abominable ery of “ No-Popery”’ was 
raised. But, upon re-considering the 
Matter, I think it best, before I come to 
this latter topic, to give the English reader 
a view of the actual situation of the people 
of Ireland, I mean their situation so far as 
relates to what may be supposed to have 
an influence upon their conduct in case of 
tvasion by the French. It is a great 
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Misfortune to this kingdom in general, 
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that Ireland is separated from England by 
water; because, besides many other evils, 
it is productive of this, that the people of 
England are not only, generally speaking, 
ignorant of what ts passing in Ireland, but 
they, at best, seem to care but little about 
the matter, too many of them looking upon 
the Irish as scarcely being countrymen, 
not a few considering them as an inferior 
race of beings, and almost the whole re- 
garding the interests of Ireland and those 
of England as being perfectly distinct. 
There are, indeed, but few amongst us, 
who do not perceive ; who have not great 
misgivings, that, if Napoleon were master 
of Ireland, England would be in danger, 
and, indeed, that England must, in all 
human probability, soon experience the 
fate of Ireland. Yet, strange to say ! the 
feeling excited by this reflection is, in but 
too many instances, that of anger against 
the people of lreland.——Nothing can be 
more unjust than this way of thinking ; 
but, still, the fol/y of it surpasses its injus- 
tice. Angry with the Irish, hecanse .... 
»see+.. because what? Why, because 
their existence endangers our safety! 
Angry with them because they are alive, 
and have a desire to enjoy life! Sad 
dogs those Irishmen must be to desire to 
keep alive, when to keep alive may be 
dangerous to us !|—-—Be our notions, how- 
ever, what they may ; to whatever lengthis 
our vanity, self-conceit, foily, or injustice, 
may lead us, we shall, at last, find, that, if 
Napoleon should land a considerable army 
in Ireland, it will depend solely upon the 
disposition of the people of Ircland, whether 
that army shall succeed in its object there, 
and here also ; for, it is not to be credited, 
that even the most stupid of the No-Popery 
clan, can entertain the slightest hope of 
England’s escaping subjugation, should 
Ireland once fall into the hands of the 
enemy.——lIt is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance, that we now form correct no-+ 
tions as to what the disposition of the people 
of Ireland is, tn case of invasion by the 
French, likely to be; and, in order there- 
unto, let us now see what is the situation 
of the people of Ireland ; let us see, whe- 
ther oo be such as to fortify their 
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hearts iu defence of their country ; let us 
see, whether they are in the possession and 
enjoyment of blessings, flowing from go- 
vernment, rather than risk the loss of which 
men will naturally venture their lives. 
The political state, the state of the persons, 
of the people of Ireland is as follows. 
There is a law, passed just alter the pre- 
sent ministry came into power, in 1807, 
which law enables the Lord Lieutenant, 
upon receiving a memorial of the magis- 
braces of any county, stating that dis- 
turbances exist therein, to proclaim that 
county to be in a disiurbed state. Proclaim- 
ing a county to be in a disturbed state 
docs not seem, at first sight, to be a very 
harsh measure. Lut, stop a bit, and you 
shall see what are the consequences of such 
proclamation. The moment this pro- 
clamacion has taken place, the law com- 
pels every man, woman, and child in that 
county, to remain wihin their houses from 
sun-sct Lo sun-rise; shut up, absolutely en- 
closed within walls, cet off from all com- 
munication with neighbours, friends, re- 
lations (sick or well) for one half of 
every twenty-four hours. It is well known, 
that a considerable portion of agricultural 
labour ought to be periormed beiween 
sun-set and sun-rise. But, why need I 
descant upon the vexations of such a state? 
The reader, be his rank of lite what it 
may, has only to make the case his own; 
has only to consider himself in the place of 
one of the people of Ireland; and he will 
want no deiail of the hardships which 
must accompany such a state of life. 
Well, but being shut up in this manner is 
a mere irifle ; it is not worthy of meniion ; 
it swks completely out of sight, when 
compared with other parts of the law in 
question, ‘The magistrates, that is to say, 
persons appointed by the government, are 
first to call upon the Lord Lieutenant to 
proclaim a county, and, when that is done, 
these same magistrates have the authority, 
either by themselves or their officers, to make 
forcible entry, at any time in the night, into 
any house, to see whether its inhabitants be 
at home, and to take up and imprison all 
those who may be caught out of their 
houses. When this bill was before the 
House of Commons, it was proposed, by 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Brand, Sir John 
Newport, and others, to qualify the clause 
giving this terrible power? so as to give 
the poor alarmed wretches within, éen 
ménutes to prepare for the visit; because, 
even decency required, that women should 
have time to rise and dress themselves. 
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This proposition was, however, rejected 
and the words “ reasonable time” inserted 
instead of ten minutes; leaving, asthe reader 
will perceive, the magistrates or their of. 
ficers, to be the judges of what time was 
reasonable. Reader, what do you think 
of this sort of life? How should you (no 
matter where you live) like to be shut up 
in your house from sun-set to sun-rise, 
every twenty-four hours of your life, and, 
while so shut up, be liable to have your 
house entered by force, at any hour of the 
night, by your neighbouring magistrates, 
or their officers? How should you like 
it? How should you like it, lsay? Pray, 
do, not answer me by talking about the 
necessity of such laws: that we will talk of 
by-and-by. What I want to know of you, 
at present, is, how you should like to live 
this sort of life. How you think you 
should feel disposed, in such a situation‘ 
Whether you would hazard much rather 
than lose the enjoyments of such a staie? 
——But, you have, as yet, but halla 
sight of the law, under which the [rst 
live. You must, to be a judge of the state, 
and of the feelings, of the Irish, sce the 
part of the bill in question, which sets 
aside the common-law, as fo redress agaust 
the magistrates and oihcrs, incases where they 
may, under colour of this act, be guilty ot 
unlawful violences against the people. Magis- 
trates and oihers are, according to-the law 
of the land, liable to be sued and to : 
punisbed for an abuse of their power hy 

authority ; and very necessary It 18 . 
they should be so liable, because, if they 
were not, there would be no end to their 





i : his 
oppressions. The king, of rather fe 
ministers, appoint the magistrates, °™ 

Se at - s abuse 


then, the people, if these magistrates * 
their power, can bring their conduc’ 
fore agury. This is our protection, rw 
is what we have to rely on; this 1 7 
source of our security against magi 
insolence and oppression. Any ort 
us can bring an unjust magistrate re 
a jury to answer for any ijury, . 7 
sort, that he may have done us.—— 3 
how are the Irish situated in this “ee 
What protection have they, under the ss 
before vs, against any abuse of pon 
committed by the magistrates and othe : 
«“ Why,” the reader will say, “they 
“ surely bring their action ee ng 
“« magistrates?’ Oh, yes! They ca” sae 
their action; the bar Reaper? = 

of its profits; but, what is to ! 
in vi gar a verdict for the plain 
reader, you never would guess 
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ected, were to guess for a thousand years, Lest | late Attorney.General, said, “ that first, 
erted you should not believe my account of it, | “ this most extraordinary bill gave extra- 
eader you shall have it in the words of the act | “ ordinary powers to magistrates, and 
Ir ot self; ——* Provided always, and be it | “ then, after they had exceeded the powers 
Was «further enacted, That when a verdict | “ given them, they were, by this same bill, 
think « shall be given for the plaintiff in auy action |“ to be protected against the verdict of a 
1 (no “to be brought against any justice of the | «jury. It is,’ added he, “ a mockery to 
ul up “peace, peace officer, or other person, for | “ continue the Trial by Jury, and yet to de- 
dias, “taking or imprisoning or detaining any | “ prive an injured person of the eflect of 
and, “person, or for seizing arms, or entering | “ a verdict aiter it had been given in his 
“— “houses under colour of any authority | « favour.’’———One of the arguments, used 
t the «given by this act, and it shall appear to | in defence’of this clause, was, that the 
rates, ‘THE JUDGE OR JUDGES before | Judges of Ireland were wnpartial and up- 
like “whom the same shall be tried, that there | right. Of the fact here stated I choose to 
Pray, « wasa PROBABLE CAUSE for doing the | say nothing ;_ but, the argument, if good for 
t the “act complained of in such action, and the | any thing at all in this case, would be, at 
Uk ot «judge or court shall certify the same on | least, equally good as applied to England, 
you, “record, thenand in that case the plaintiff | where the Judges are not certainly less 
live * shall not be entitled to more than sixpence ‘impartial and upright than they are in 
P ae « damages, nor to any costs of suit: provided | Ireland. Yet, English reader, are you 
oe “a'so, that where a verdict shall Le given | prepared to resign the Triai by Jury ? Are 
ne “jor the plaintiff in any such aetion as | you prepared to be content to leave it to 
ale: “aforesaid and the judge or court before | the Judge to say, whether you shall, or 
mS “whom the cause shall be tried, shall | shall not, have the benefit of a verdict in 
{ris ‘certity on the record that the injury for | your favour, when you complain of inju- 
stale, “which such action is brought was wil- | ries sustained from magistrates and others, 
| the “fully and maliciously committed, the acting under the pretence of law? Would 
sels plaintiff shall be entitled to treble costs | you be content to. live in such a state ? 
aanst “of suit.” Thus, then, though a man, | Would you risk your life, rather than lose 
they inured by the magistrates, or their of- | the enjoyments of such a state? Answer me 
ibs - rs, should obtain a verdict; should | not, l beseech you, by urging the pray 
low one the decision of ajury in his favour, ol the law. That ” a matter To rth 8 
ae the judge may, at his pleasure, nullify that , discussed, and then we shall inquire whence 
0 i decision, and the injured person, by way the dire necessity has arisen. But, l am 
hy o redress, may have to pay his own costs !| now merely describing the state, the ae- 
a ——Il ask you, English reader, how you | tual state of the people of Ireland, in order 
heit should like that ¢ How you should relish | that we may form a correct judgment as 

his such laws ? liow you should feel disposed, | to what would be likely to be their line 
bat i vou were living under such laws? To | of conduct in case of an invasion of their 

U's What extent you would go in the way of country by a French army. And I ask you 
buse | how you think you should feel, if you were 


+ bee facarding your life, rather than lose the 
“Yoymenuts belonging to a state of lite 





rv ese this? I put these questions to you, 
al pad beg you to put them home to your 
‘ of “som; for, be assured, that, if the 
phe ene Peninsula falls completely under 
a ~ ‘way of Napoleon, you will soon find, 
Bat mn these questions are of vital import- 
; nee to you. You may be angry with! 
~~ the Irish, because they are alive, because 
2 they may be a source of danger to you ; 
on yes, you may curse the Irish; but, that 
ers! will do you no good, if Buonaparté should 
Ser: ‘ucceed in landing forty or fifty thousand 
“ne men in Ireland, and should (which God 
rin§ BB forbid !) find a very considerable part of 
nom Be people ready to join him, instead of 
et BEES Feady:to .sbed their blood in op- 
eos him.——Of the clause, which I 
” ‘a¥e just quoted, Sin Anruur Picor, the 








living in such a state? Upon the clause, 
intended to protect the magistrates against 
the verdict of Juries, Sin Joun Newrout 
related two instances of the conduct of the 
persons in authority in Ireland, which will 
bring the scene a little closer before our 
eyes. “ The one,”’ he said, “ was that 
«of a merchant who was taken up cn 
suspicion, 100,0001. bail was offered tor 
his appearance at the necessary ume ; 
“ this was refused, the man’s business was 
ruined for want of his own presence to 
conduct it, and he became a bankrupt. 
« He afterwards went out to America ; he 
« carried with him the disease of the mind 
“which had thus been occasioned, be- 
“came melancholy, bis senses were de- 
“ ranged, and he made an attempt upon 
“his life. Another persoa was appre- 
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« hended in the county of Tipperary, be- | serted, in the House of Commons. that 


« cause he was guilty of having a piece of | 
« French manuscript in his pocket, and by 
«order of the Sheriff he WAs FLOG- 
« GED, because the Sheriff in his extreme 
«« loyal zeal concluded that the manuscript 
“ must be seditious, or it would not have 
‘‘ heen written in French, @ language which 
« he did not understand. He therefore in- 
‘treated gentlemen to look a little at the 
«other side; to feel a little for the injured 
«« individual as well as for the erring ma- 
“* gistrates.’’———These are Sir Jonn New- 
rorr’s own words, uttered in the House of 
Commons. ‘The two sufferers he declared 
to be “ worthy individuals.” Now, then, 
English reader, I will not ask you how 
you would like this, for there is no man 
who can like to be flogged; but, I will ask 
‘ou, how you would like to be lable to it? 
will ask you how you think you should 
feel disposed, if, upon complaining of 
treatment of this sort, a jury were to give 
a verdict in your favour, and the judge were 
to nullify that verdict, it appearing to him 
that there was “ probable cause’? for flog- 
ging you? No, no; I retract: I do not 
ask you this question. I will not insult 
you by asking you how you should feel upon 
an occasion, the very idea of which now 
makes my own blood boil in my veins. 
It is odd : it will scarcely be believed that 
the coincidence is not teigned ; but it is 
really so, that at the very moment when | 
was finishing the last sentence (Wednes- 
day, 12 o’clock), a letter from London in- 
formed me of the result of the Trial, in the 
action of Mr. Ciirrorp against Branpon 
for false-imprisonment; and informed me 
also of the singular circumstances (which 
will, I trust, be published at full length) 
of that Trial. Now, English reader, 
how do you think that Irishmen, upon 
hearing these circumstances related, must 
feel? Wiil not the result of this trial, 
considering its peculiar circumstances, 
revive in their minds “thoughts that 
«burn?’? How should you feel, if you 
were in their situation? Such, then, is 
the state of Ireland. It is useless to dwell 
longer upon this part of the subject. Hav- 
ing described the law, under which the 
ople of Ireland live, the English reader 
will want nothing more to enable him to 
judge of the nature of their situation ; and, 
then, he has next to consider, how the 
people of Ireland, while in such a state, 
are likely to act, in the case of an invasion 
of their country, on the part of the French, 
It was, when this law was passed, as- 


























there was a French party in Ireland, |; 
that was really the case, there can be », 
doubt (if the said party be still in exiy 
ence) how a part, at least, of the people o 
Ireland would act. But, the question | 
wish to put to my readers is this: 
whether they think that the people ot 
Ireland, in general, will, or will nor, fool 
disposed to fly to arms, and to rist iicir 


which they now live ?-—-To those, who an. 
swer in the affirmative ; to those who think 
it likely, that the people of Ireland would 
venture their lives in defence of what! have 
been describing, lest worse should fall upon 
them ; to those, who think thus, I have no- 
thing further to say, except, indced, this, 
that the law, of which I have been speak- 
ing, must be unnecessary, seeing that even it 
is not r&garded as sufficient to induce the 
people to join the army of an invader. 
But, to those, if there be any such, who 
fear, that all is not guite sound in Ireland ; 
to those who fear, that there are, notwith- 
standing the smooth surface of the poli- 
tical sea, all the materials of a storm 
in existence, and that those materials 
are daily and hourly increasing in quat- 
tity and in their destroying powers; to 
those who fear, that, if an invasion by the 
French were to take place, such invasion 
would, as things now stand, meet but witi 
a faint resistance, at best, from the great 
body of the people, who, be it observed, 
are, by law, liable to have their arms 
taken from them by the magistrates; 1 
these, who may fear, in short, that Ireland 
is not “ fortified in the swords, and in the 
“hearts, of her people ;’’ to such persons, 
ifany such there be, I have some sant 
tions to offer, rixsT, as to the constanuy 
pleaded xecessity of the rigorous laws, ol 
which I have been speaking ; and wi 
CONDLY, as to the means of removing si 
necessity, supposing it to exist, and ae 
by of fortifying Ireland in the a ; 
in the hearts, of her people.— Ii" 
then, has this dire necessity arisen’ ‘le 
present set of ministers and their ey 
cessors of the Pitt school have wr 
management of the nation s 0h oe 
last nearly thirty years. They * expe 
cept for about con sons 2° 
rienced any interruption. They we 
with the whole of our means what = i 
good to them ; and, therefore, a richt 
sound maxims of politics, we have ont 
to look to them for the cause of this 3 ii 
shameful and dangerous necessity: 
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ometunes pretended, that the law, of 


) Thave been speaking, is levelled 
wiely at certain desperate individuals ; 


nd, that the reat body of the people of 


Ireland are perfectly loyal and well-dis- 
ved; but, that this 1s not sincerely said 
ut too manifest from the provision rela- 

tive to che verdict of juries; tor, the odious- 
{that clause was confessed by Mr 
Perceval himself, though he still con- 
teaded for its necessity. And, such was 
the opinion entertained of jurtes, that it 
was flatly stated, that «af his clause was 
nited, the whole of the bill might as well 

« le thrown out.” Now, it must be clear to 
every one, that, if this was the case, the 
ion must have been, that a very large 
vtion of persons in the middling ranks 
of lie wes injected with dangerous prin- 
ciples and designs. Indeed, nothing short 
of such a persuasion could have induced 
any minister to think of such a measure, 
Wich measure must, of itself, operate as a 
most powerfal encouragement to any ene- 
my, entertaining intentions, or wishes, to 
ivede the country. What must neces- 
surly have been the opinion of Napoleon, 
as to the state of Ireland, as to the disposi- 
tion of the people of Ireland, when he 
ul the law, of which we have been 
peaking, and the parliamentary debates 
connected with that law? Indeed, he has 
taxen care not to keep his opinion, upon 
this subject, a secret; for, in answer to 
Mr. Canning’s paper about Spain, he most 
significantly observes, That we have no 
ore todo with his measures with regard 
to the people of Spain, than he has to do 
With our measures with regard to the people of 
Ireland. He did not lose, (’\i warrant him, 
one word of what was said in parliament 
about the French Party in Ireland ; and, 
1€ is too wise not to know, that his asto- 
lishing victories, and the other events that 
have occurred within the last two years, 
are not of a sort to work a diminution, 
cither in the numbers or the hopes of such 
party.— What, then, is to be done? Do 
we hope, that Ireland can be kept in this 
‘tate until peaceis made ? What folly! Just 
as if the enemy, in making peace with us, 
Would not take into account this very si- 
tuation of Ireland. Just as if, in all his 
calculations respecting our means, he did 
not look upon Ireland as a burden, rather 
than as a source of strength. Just as if, 
in short, he did not look upon Ireland as 
one of his best allies. He might find him- 
self deceived ; but that this is his opinion 
's very clear; and, it is not less clear, that, 


| while Ireland remains in its present state, 
tnere can be no hopes of any peace with 
Napoleon, that shall not be taller of dan. 
eer than a continuance of the war.-—We 
may, as | before observed, be angry with 
the Tvish because about five millions of them 
continuc to be alive: we may hate them 
ind curse them ; we may wish their island 
sunk to the bottom of the sea; but, still 
they live, and live they will. We cannot 
annihilate then; we cannot get them out 
of the way of the French ; no, nor can we, 
by all the means that we are masters of, 
their country, from taking that side, to 
which their opinions, or their feelings, 
invite them. It is, therefore, as useless ta 
be angry with them as it would be to be 
angry with thunder and lightning. Our 
anger can have no good eliect, and it may 
have a bad one. But, from whatever 
cause it has proceeded, so it is, that, in all 
the countries of the centinent, threatened 
by the French, every means of defence 
has been resorted to, save that of conciliat- 
ing the people. In all these countries im- 
mense armies, nagazines; all sorts of forti- 
fications; every thing is provided, except 
the good will of the people; the defenders 
have had every thing for them, except the 
hearts of the persons to be defended. The go- 
vernments of these several states having nu- 
merous armies, have not only disregarded 
the feelings of the people, but seem to have 
studiously sought means of exciting those 
feelings against them. Upon the fall of 
Louis XVI. of France, the advocates for 
“strong government,” alias, despotism, 
soon found out, that the unfortunate Louis 
owed his ruin to the mildness of his govern- 
ment and the kindness of his own dispo- 
sition; and, of course, that the way to 
prevent revolutions, was not to have a 
mild government or a kind prince. Upon 
this maxim most of the old governments 
seem to have acted. ‘The consequences 
are before us. Experience has, at last, 
convinced all those, who are not quite 
blinded by their selfish passions, that the 
people of no country are in love with des- 
potic sway; that, as often as occasion 
offers, they will gladly rid themselves of 
such sway ; and that, in the words of my 
motto, a large country, not fortified in the 
swords, and in the setae of the people, 
cannot be defended. Sin Wittiam Tem- 
PLE, one of the most worthy as well as 
most wise men that this country can 
boast of having given birth to, tells us, 
that “ standing forces, or guards in con- 
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« stant pay, were no where used by law- 
«ful princes in their native or hereditary 
“ countries; but only by conquercrs, in 
“ subdued provinces, or usurpers at home ; 
«©and were a defence against SUBJLCTS, 
“not against ENEMIES.’ Lord Bacon 
has the same sentiment. Fle tells us, that 
« A mercenary army is the fiitest to evade 
“a country, but a miktia”’ (an arming of 
the people in his time) “ the fittest to de- 
« fend it; because the first have estates to 
«vet, and the latter to protect.” How 
strongly have the maxims of these great 
men been verified in the events of the 
last eighteen years! ‘The whole of the mi- 
litary powers of Europe fell upon France 
at once, while we assailed her on her 
shores, and this, too, at a moment when 
her government was broken up, and her 
army dissolved. Yet did France, “ forti- 
« fied in the swords, and in the hearts, of 
« herpeopie,”’ defend herterritories against 
all her numerous assailants; whom she 
with her raw militia, not only repulsed, 
but, become assaijant in her turn, finally 
subdued. She defended herself without 
the aid of scarcely any regular forces ; 
and her soil was never dishonoured by 
the feet of foreign mercenaries. But, in 
her works of invasion, she has employed 
men of all nations; and, she has, I dare 
say, found thein to be the fittest for the 
work.——-Is it not, then, madness to the 
last degree, to suppose, that, in an hour 
of invasion, Ireland can be defended, 
unless in that defence, the hearts of the 
people are engaged? Is it possible for 
any man to believe, that, if Ireland were 
invaded by only thirty thousand French, 
our troops would be able, at once to beat 
those French and tokeep the people in 
awe, if the. latter were to prove disat- 
fected? No man can believe this. See- 
ing, then, that, as things now stand, an 
invasion of Ireland by the French might 
be productive of infinite injury to Eng- 
Jand as wellas to Ireland, and might, in- 
deed, be the cause of our utter extinction as 
an independent people; and, seeing that 
this danger is not (if what has been said 
above be correct) to be avoided by 
rigorous measures towards the Irish, let us 
Seriously consider what can be done, in 
order to do away the “ French party” by 
means of conciliation. In my last, at 
p- 840, [ expressed my intention to show, 
in the present Number, how, in one re- 
spect, the Irish people might be conci- 
liated, alluding to the adoption of the 
measure, proposed by the late ministry, 








[S16 
of opening all the ranks of the Army to oy) 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. | did not 
however, mean to confine myself within 
the very narrow bounds of that me; 
fur, it appears very clearly to me, th 
much more than is contained in thar niea- 
sure ought to be done. I think that ail dis. 
abilities whatever ought to be removed 
from the Roman Catholics of the whole 
kingdom ; that they ought to be capable 
of being Judges, Privy-Counsellors, Me. 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, and, in 
short, ought to be placed upon the same 
footing as the Presbyterians, who, it is 
very well known, fill, by means of an an- 
nual bill of indemnity, any of these si- 
tuaticns. It needs no reasoning to con 
vince us, that the people of Ireland, five- 
sixths, perhaps, of whom are Roman (.- 
tholics, must feel sore, that they will feel 
sore, that they will and must look uyou 
themselves as an injured people, and that 
their conduct will be that of a people who 
think themselves injured, as long as this 
system of exclusion shall be adhered to; 
and especially now, when they see, that 
what has been positively refused to them, 


isure : 


solely upon the alledged ground of their 


being Roman Catholics, has been granted 
to Germans, and to other foreigners, n0l- 
withstanding their being also Roman Catio- 
lics. This is so manifest; this is so pal- 
pable ; this carries conviction so directly 
to every mind ; that it is impossible fort 
not to excite in the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics feelings much easier to participate in 
than to describe. Let the English reader, 
for one moment, place himself in the si- 
tuation of an Irish Catholic ; let him co 
sider himself and his family excluded from 
all military honours, on account of his bee 
ing a Catholic, while he is taxed to p*y 
foreign Catholics in our military servic’ 
let the English reader but so consider hint 
self for one moment; let him put himsell 
in this respect, in the place of the ve 
Catholic; and then let him say, how 
should feel disposed, in case of an om 
of Ireland by the French——W hat, tne” 
is the cause of this system of —— 
Why are we exposed to such danget, “a 
an invasion of Ireland ? For what is ""' ml 
we are obliged to keep so great 4 a ‘his 
Ireland? What is the real cause ; bee 
our enormous expence, and our “ a 
from within as well as from without ‘ land 
The cause is, that the people o! ago 
are in the state above described ; 


of 
what is the cause of that? The ern 
that is, that, as it was alledged in P™ 
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ment, there is a French party in Ireland ? | 
And, as love of the French is, in this case, | 
synonymous with hatred of their present | 
covernment, is it not reasonable to suppose, | 
that one, at least, of the causes of that ha- | 
tred, is, the system of exclusion ; that sys- 
tem, which so cruelly wounds the feelings 
of all ranks of the Catholics, who do, in 
fact, compose the people of lreland ? 
How happy would that day be, both for 
England and Ireland, which should see 
removed this endless source of envy, ha- 
tred, and malice; which would unite all 
hearts in defence of the country ; which 
would put an end to all civil broils ; and 
which would render unnecessary one half, 
or more than one half of our military force, 
more than one half of that force, which now 
costs us twenty millions of pounds sterling 
a year! And why does not this day 
come’ Why should it not be the first, 
the very first, day of the next session of 
parliament? Why should it not? In 
discussing this question, we must go back 
to the epoch of Lord Howick’s Bill ; that | 
is, to the spring of 1807. Upon the sub- 
ject of that bill, and in answer to the truly 
hellish howl of no Pepery,” I addressed 
two letters to Mr. Percevar. Part of 
what was said in those letters I shall now 
repeat, without much alteration, to which 
1 shall add such observations as seem 
to be called for by the circumstances, | 
in which we are now placed, and which | 
differ from the circumstances of 1807, 
only as they more loudly call for 
measures of conciliation. At the 
epoch now relerred to, the ministry 
had just been changed, a dissolution of 
parliament had taken place, a new parlia- 
ment had met, a Speech from the throne 
had been made, and in that Speech, as 
well as in divers Addresses sent to the 
king, great stress had been laid upon cer- 
tain “ Ogzicarions,” under which the | 
family on the throne possessed that throne. | 
The object of this was to create and spread | 
abroad, a belief, chat the king could not give | 
lis consent to the proposed sneasure in favour 
o& the Irish Catholics, without violating the 
compact, in virtue of which his family was 
exalted to the throne of this kingdom. This 
Notion was ingulcated with all imaginable 
zeal and activity by the faction which had 
Just then succeeded to the offices and 
emoluments of the state. How false the 
notion was; how hypocritical the con- 
duct of those by whom it was propagated, 
we shall now see ; and, I trust, the reader 
will be convinced, that there never did 























exist any obligation to prevent the king 
from giving his assent to that measure of 
conciliation for which I am an advo- 
cate, and which, I am satisfied would en- 
able us to dispense with one half of our 
present military force. ——Of the obliga- 
dions, under which the crown is held, 
we have, in varying phraseology, heard 
much, from diflerent descriptions of men, 
since the agitation of the question re- 
specting the catholics. ‘Ihe course of 
reasoning with all of them is this: “ ‘That 
« the placing of the crown upon the heads 
« of His Majesty’s illustrious family was, 
“atthe time, and has been and will be, 
«in its consequences, the greatest of na- 
“tional blessings ; that the only prin- 
« ciples which produced that inestimable 
« blessing were, the maintenance of the 
«¢ predominance of the Church of England, 
“as by law established, and the preventing 
“of every thing tending to re-exalt the 
‘Roman Catholic Church; that Lord 
‘ Howick’s bill would have tended to re- 
«“ exalt the Roman Catholic Churcl:, and 
« would thereby have sapped the predo- 
“minance of the Church of Lngland ; 
« and, therefore, that Lord Howick’s bill 
“was contrary to the principles, which 
“ placed the crown upon the heads of [lis 
« Majesty’s illustrious family ;”’ a con- 
clusion perfectly correct, and indeed self- 
evident, if we admit the premises ; but, 
except as far as is contained in the first 
proposition, (with which L presume net to 
meddle) all those premises 1 think that 
even I am able to disprove. Who that 
was a stranger to our laws and history, 


“~ 


would not, upon hearing the language of 


the Speech, and of the divers addresses 
to the King, recently delivered,* imagme, 
that,when the crown ofthis kingdom was 
transferred from the Stuarts to the Guelphs, 
the sole condition with the latter was, éiaé 
they should suffer no relavation in the then 
existing laws relating to ihe Roman Casho- 
lics? To hear these addresses, and, in- 
deed, to hear the Janguage of all those that 
opposed the late ministry, or that intend to 
support the present ministry, whe woald 
not suppose, that the revolution im the 
reign of James II., was produced a 
dispute about religion solely ; and, that 
the crown was transferred to the present 
family merely for the soke of preven ma 
the return of papal power or influenve 

Yet nothing can be further from the trath, 
Popish bigotry was only a part, and a 


* May, 1807. 
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very small part, of the objections which 
the people of England had to that king, 
who wasa wilful obstinate tyrant, with- 


out the cunning, which some tyrants of 


more inveterate baseness, have to dis- 
guise their rapacity and their cruelty. 
That he was a real bigot and no hypocrite, 
there can be little doubt; and, the nation 
would have done well in getting rid of 
him, if he had had no other fault ; for he 
was beginning to crowd his court and the 
country with greedy foreigners, under the 
name of priests, and under whatever name 
they might come, they were, and in all 
cases must be, a grievous curse to any 
nation. But, that his crimes were not 
confined to tvranny in religious matters, 
will manifestly appear from the following 
List of them as recorded in that famous 
act of parliament, which was passed in 
the first year of the reign of William and 
Mary, and which is commonly called the 
Bill of Richts. 

« Whereas the late King James the Se- 
cond, by the Assistance of divers evil 
Counsellors, Judges, and Ministers em- 
ployed by him, did endeavour to subvert 
and extirpate the Protestant Religion, 
“and the Laws and Liberties of this 
* Kingdom, 


ce 


“ I. By assuming and exercising a 
Power of dispensing with and suspending of 
Ads, and ihe Execution of Laws with- 
out Consent of Parliament. 
“ il. By committing and prosecuting 
divers worthy Prelates, for humbly pe- 
titioning to be excused from concurring 
to the said assumed Power. 
“ Ill. By issuing and causing to be 
*t executed 2 Commission under the Great 
# Seal for erecting a Court, ealled, The 
Court of Commissioners for Ecclesiastica! 
* Causes. 

“IV. By Levying Money for and to 
“the Use of the Crown, by Pretence of 
“ Prerogative, for other Time and in other 
** Munner, than the same was granted by 
© Parliament. 
« V. By raising and keeping a Stand- 
ng Army within this Kingdom in Time 
; Peace, without Consent of Parlia- 
git, and quartering Soldiers contrary 
aw. 


‘VI. By causing several good Sub- 
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* J@ets, being Protestants, to be disarmed 


atthe same time when Papists were 


ce 


Ts Law: 
« Vil. BY VIOLATING THE FREE- 
“ DOM OF ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
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« King’s Bench, for Matters and Cays; 
“ cognizable only in Parliament; and 
«by divers other arbitrary and illesa! 
« Courses, : 
« TX. And whereas of late years par. 
“ tal, corrupt, and unqualified persons 
« have been returned and served on Juries. 
« and Trials, and particularly divers Jurors 
“in Trials for High Treason, which were 
« not Freeholders. 
“« X. And excessive Bail hath been 
«« required of Persons committed in crimi- 
« nal cases, to clude the Benefit of the Lows, 
«© made for the Liberty af the Subjects. 
« XI. And excessive fines have been 
*« imposed ; and illegal and cruel punish- 
‘‘ ments have been inflicted. 
« XII. And several Grants and Pro- 
«* mises made of Fines and Forfeitures, before 
« any Conviction or Judgment against the 
«« Persons, upon whom the same were to be 
“ levied, 
«“ All which are utterly and directly 
«“ contrary to the known Laws and Sta- 
“ tutes, and Freedom of this Realm.” 
Such were the crimes of James II. 
Whether, in any other reign, laws have 
been dispensed with, or suspended : whe- 
ther, inany other reign, monvy have been 
levied, or expended (which is exactly the 
same thing) for other purposes than those 
for which it was granted ; whether the 
freedom of elections of members to serve in 
parliament has, no matter how, been v10- 
lated; whether there have been avy 
packed juries, especially for the trial ot 
those who were charged with crimes con- 
nected with politics ; whether the laws 
for the protection of personal liberty have 
been eluded, and men kept in prison for 
years without any trial, from first to last 5 
whether fines and forfeitures have been 
held out as inducements to every man 1 
betray and to swear against his neighbour; 
whether these things have taken place in 
any other reign, I must leave those who ws 
better acquainted with such matters t 7 
Iam, to say ; but, | think, it must orp 
lowed, that, when we see they — = 
the reign of James II, we need see 
no other cause of his being driven from 
his throne. That he was a bigot ® 
that the chureh, so soon after the oy ae 
popery, were justly alarmed, is trae; an 
that his other crimes were of a ™ tb 
itude, we need only read the 
greater magnitude, a 
list of them to be satisfied. we eee 
the Declaration of Rights, which follow i. 
above list of crimes, not a single ¥ 
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Jo they contain upon the subject of re- 
ligion. 

« |, That the pretended Power of sus- 
» pending of Laws, or the Execution of 
« Laws, by regal Authonty, without con- 
« sent of Parliament, is illegal. 

« IJ. That the pretended Power of dis- 
« pensing with Laws, or the Execution, of 
« Laws, by regal Authorivy, as it hath been 
‘assumed and exercised of late, is illegal. 

« III, That the Commission for erecting 
« the late Court of Commissioners for Ec- 
‘ clesiastical Causes, and all other Commis- 
« sions and Courts of like Nature, are illegal 
“ and pernicious. 

« IV. That levying Money for orto the 
“ Use of the Crown, by Pretence of Prero- 
“ gative, without Grant of Parliament, for 
“ longer Time, or in other Manner than 
“the same is or shall be granted, is il- 
« leval, 

«“\V. That it isthe Right of the Sub- 
“ jects to petition the King, and all Com- 
“ mitments and Prosecutions for such pe- 
‘ tiuoning are illegal. 

“VI. That the raising or keeping a 
‘Standing Army within the Kingdom in 
time of Peace, unless it be with consent 
of Parliament, is against law. 

“VI. That the Subjects which are 
“ Protestants, may have Arms for their 
“ Defence suitable totheir Conditions, and 
as allowed by Law. 

“VII, That Elections of Members of 
Parliament ought to be free. 

“1X. That the Freedom of Speech, 
and Debates or Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, ought not to be impeached or 
“ questioned in any Court or Place out of 
Parliament. 

“ X. That excessive Bail ought not to 
be required, nor excessive Fines im- 
“ posed; nor cruel and unusual Punish- 
“ ments inflicted. 

“XI. That Jurors ought to be duly 
“ impannelled and returned, and Jurors 
“ which pass sentence upon Men in Trials 
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| for High Treason ought to be Free- 


holders. 
«“ XII. That all Grants and Promises 


“of Fines and Forfeitures of particular 
“ Persons before Conviction are illegal 
“ and void. 

“ XII And that for Redress of all 
“ Grievances, and for amending, strength- 
“ening, and preserving of the Laws, 
“ Parliaments ought to be held  fre- 
“ quently,” 

These were the principles, which pro- 
duced the revolution of 1688 ; and, though 
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the maintenance of the protestant esta- 
blished church makes a part of them, it 
is, as I said before, a very inconsiderable 
part. The people of England saw, that, 
unless they overset the power of James II, 
they must become slaves, and, therefore, 
they drove him, and most justly, from the 
throne. Whether they acted wisely as to 
the appointing of his successor, is a ques- 
tion which | pretend not to discuss. 
Out of these principles grew the Act of 
Settlement, as it is usually called, which 
was passed in the second year of the reign 
of William and Mary, and which was oc- 
casioned by the prospect of a total want of 
heirs to the crown from either Queen Mary 
or the Princess Anne, alterwards Queen 
Anne. By this act, which is entitled an 
act for limiting the crown, it was placed up- 
on the heads of his Majesty’s family ; and, 
let us see, therefore, what were the princi- 
ples by which it was so placed, and what 
were the conditions, and “ obligations,’ to 
use the word of the Speech, under which 
it was to be held. -Let us see if there was 





any obligation, either expressed orimplied, 


that no relaxation should, thereafter, take 
place, under any circumstances whatever, 
in the laws and regulations relative to the 
Roman Catholics ; but, first, let us fix well 
in our memory, that the act we are about to 
quote was, “an act for the further limita- 
“<< tion of the crown, and better securing the 


“« rights and liberties of the subject,’’ saying,, 


in its title at least, not a single word about 
either the protestant or the popish religion. 
This act, after providing, that the king or 
queen in future should take the coronation 
oath, as prescribed by a former act of par- 
liament, of which oath I shall speak by-and- 
by, it proceeds to make the following fur- 
ther provisions for “ securing the religion, 
« Jaws, and liberties of the kingdom.” 

« That whosoever shall hereafter come 
«“ to the Possession of this Crown, shall 
« join in Communion with the Church of 
England, as by Law established. 
o Phat in case the Crown and Imperial 
« Dignity of this Realm shall hereafter 
“ come to any Person, notbeing a Native 
« of this Kingdom of England, ¢his Nation 
« be not obliged to engage in any War for 
“ the Defence of any Dominions or Territo- 
“ ries which donot belong to the Crown of 
« England, without the. consent of Parlia- 
“« ment, 

« Thatafter the said Limitation shall take 
“ effect as aforesaid, no Person born out of 
« the Kingdoms of England, Scotland, or 
“ Ireland, or the Dominions thereunto be« 
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“ longing {although he be naturalized or 
“ made a Denizen, except such as are born 
« of English Parents) shall be capable to be 
« of the Privy Council, or a Member of 
*¢ eithér House of Parliament, or to enjoy 
« ANY OFFICE OR PLACE OF TRUST, 
« EITHER CIVIL OR MILITARY, or 
« to have any Grant of Lands, Tenements, 
« or Hereditaments, from the Crown, to him- 
« self or to any other or others in Trust for 
« him, 

« THAT NO PERSON WHO HAS 
« AN OFFICE OR PLACE OF PROFIT 
« UNDER ‘THE KING, OR RECEIVES 
«A PENSION FROM ‘THE CROWN, 
« SHALL BE CAPABLE OF SERVING 
« ASA MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF 
« COMMONS. 

« And whereas the Laws of England are 
«the Birthright of the People thereof, all 
« the Kings and Queens, who shall ascend 
«the Throne of this Realm, ought to ad- 
« minister the government of the same ac- 
« cording to the said Laws, and all their 
« Officers and Ministers ought to serve 
“them respectively according to the 
«“ same.” 

These were the principles which placed 
the crown upon the heads of his Majesty’s 
family ; and here, and no where else, are 
we to look for the “ obligations,’ under 
which, as it is said in the Speech, the 
crown isheld. It is true, that one of these 
obligations is, that the king shal) join in 
communion with the church of England ; 
but no obligation is there expressed ; no 
obligation is there implied, that the king 
shall refuse his assent to any law for bet- 
tering the condition of his Roman Catholic 
subjects, I have distinguished certain 
parts of this quotation by italic characters; 
and L ask, whether this nation has not been 
obliged to engage in wars for the defence of 
dominions which do not belong to the crown of 
England, without the previous consent (for 
any other consent is absurd) of even modern 
parliaments? I ask, whether foreigners have 
not been suffered to fill offices of trust, and of 
emolwment, civil and military? 1 ask, whe- 
ther no person who has an office or place of 
profit under the king, or receives a pension 
from the crown, is capable of serving as a 
member of the House of Commons? 1 shall 
be told, that this ater part of the provi- 
sions above quoted has been repealed by a 
subsequent act of parliament; but this 
only shews, that, wless the repeal was a most 
daring violation of the rights of of “we. 


- 





the repeal of no law relative to the 
Catholics can be held as any very daring vio- 





[$8 
lation. if this, the far most important, jy 
my opinion, of all the « obligations” 
under which the crown was held, could be 
done away by an act of parliament, why 
could not any other of the obligations he done 
away by the same authority? There js 
neither in the Act of Settlement, nor in any 
act of parliament now i existence, or that 
ever was in existence, no prohibition, jo 
restriction whatever, with respect to a re. 
laxation of the laws relative to Roman 
Catholics. Upon what ground then, is i; 
pretended, that the enabling of the king 
legally to promote Roman Catholics to any 
ranks in the army and navy, would have 
been contrary to the “ obligations,” under 
which his crown is held ?——Now, after 
what has been said here, what are we to 
think of those persons, who pretend, that 
the king’s conscience would have been 
wounded, if he had given his consent to 
the measure of Lord Howick? To be sure, 
it is hardly possible to form an idea of any 
thing so base asthis pretence. ‘The heart 
in which it was engendered is equal to 
any thing, equal to any species and any 
extent of baseness. But, there was ano- 
ther cry set up: “ the CHURCH” (good 
old Mother Church) “ was in danger.” 
This infernal how] rang through the coun- 
try; and the most ignorant part of the 
people were made to believe, that the 
‘« pupishes”’ were coming to re-kindie the 
fires in Smithfield? I am not much ot a 
theologian ; not much skilled in the class'- 
fication of sins ; but, in my judgment, if 
any act of man entitles him to everlasting 
torture, it must be such an act as that of 
which the “ No Popery’’ crew were gully 
in 1807. The Church in danger! The 
Church is in much more danger from the 
refusal to conciliate the Catholics, than 
from the adoption of the measure pro 
posed. Let us, however, examine this 
matter more closely. Let us expose ¢ 
hypocrisy of this cry, in doing which 
have merely to repeat the substance ° 
what was before mm upon the subject.— 
But, first of all, let me observe, that theres 
one question,very material in thisdiscussi® 
which seems to have been entirely tl 
looked, namely, whether the sappng ¢ 
predominance of the Church of 

be a national evil? 1, for my own pe 
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endless list of non-resident incumbents ; 
when we see the fruits enjoyed by those 
of iis mimsters who perform none, or very 
little of the labour ; when we compare the 
solemn promises of the incumbents with 
their subsequent practice; when we see 
more than half of the people, who frequent 
any place of worship at all, turning from 
the church to the meeting-house : when 
we see all this, we must not be very much 
surprized, if there should be found many 
persons, who entertain doubts, at least, | 
upon the question above stated; and, 
therefore, previous to the clamour against 
Lord Howrck’s bill, as tending to sap the 
predominanee of the church, those doubts 
should have been removed. Viewing 
the church establishment as connected with 
the political state of the country, it should, 
in like manner,, have been previously 
shown, that this establishment has been, 
and is, conducive to the greatness of the 
nation, the permanence of the throne, and 
the freedom and happiness of the people. 
It should have been shewn, that the several 
persons embodied under the church estab- 
lishment, are more jealous of the national 
character, thanga Roman Catholic clergy 
would have been; we should have been re- 
ferred to a time when the Roman Catholic 
clergy taught political doctrine more slavish 
than that which has been, and is, taught by 
the clergy of the present day ; we should 
have been convinced, that, if the Romish 
church had beenre-exalted,its priests would, 
in general, have exceeded our priests in 
political sycophancy and election jobbing; 
we should have been assured, that an in- 
stance, of which I myself was a witness, of a 
Doctor of Divinity offering for sale two 
seats in parliament, if not previously dis- 
posed of, as the price of some dignity in the 
church, is only a specimen of what we 
should have seen in gross under the re- 
exaltation of the Romish church; we 
should have been reminded of a: time, 
when, under a Romish hierarchy, a state 
of parliamentary representation surpassing 
the present, existed, bearing in mind the 
fate of Mr. Madocks’s motion ;. something 
should have been said, some effort should 
have been made, to prove to us, either from 
experience or from reason, that, under a 
Romish hierarchy, lishmen would 
have experienced something moré than 
the income tax, than the seven-years sus- 
sion of the HabeasCorpus act, than the 
duction of foreign troops, something 

an what, for these twenty-three 




















should, if possible, have been shewn, that, 
at some time or other when England was 
under a Roman Catholic church, England 
was in greater peril from without, or in 
greater misery within, than she is at this 
moment. All this, or some of it, at least, 
should have been shewn, previous to the 
raising of anoutcry against Lord Howick’s 
bill, as a source of danger to the church ; 
because, to put reasonabie men on the side 
of its opponents, it was necessary to con- 
vince them, that the thing, said to be in 
danger, was a thing the protecting and pre- 
eserving of which was of some importance 
to the good of the nation. ‘Taking it for 
granted, however, that the church establish- 
ment, even as it now stands, with all its 
pluralities and absentees, isa thing worth 
contending for, 1 cannot see how that 
establishment could possibly have been 
affected by Lord Howick’s bill, if that bill 
had passed into a law. It is now matter 
of general notoriety, and it is matter of 
fact not to be denied, Ist, that in 1795, 
the power of granting commissions to ca- 
tholics, in the Irish army, was, by law, 
given to the king, and that this law was 
passed with the approbation of Mr. Pitt, 
and of almost the whole of those who are 
now in the ministry: 2d, that in }SO1, Mr, 
Pitt and Mr. Dundas went out of office, 
being followed bv Mr. Canning, Mr. Rose, 
and others now in the ministry, because 
the king would not consent to the bring- 
ing in of a bill, intended to give the Roman 
Catholics even seats in parliament, upon 
the bench, and in the privy council; 3 
that in 1804, alaw, brought in by Mr. Pitt, 
was passed, authorizing the king to raise 
regiments of Roman Catholic foreigners, 
to grant commissions to foreign Roman 
Catholic officers, to dispense with all oaths 
from them, except a simple oath of fidelity, 
and to quarter and station these régiments 
in the heart of our country; 4th, that all 
this the king had done without any act of par- 
liament to sanction it, and that the act of 
1804, was, in part, an act to indemnify 
those who had advised him so to do; Sth, 
that, at the time when this bill passed, 
every person now in the ministry was in 
power, and that you as attorne neral 
(Ma. Percevat), must have examined, if not 
actually have drawn up, thatbill. Greatly 
puzzled, therefore, must the world be to 
discover any thing in the bill of Lord 
Howick more dangerous to the church 
than what was contained in the bill acta- 


ally passed with you and your 
colleagues approbition. told, that, 
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to admit Roman Catholic foreigners, was 
not dangerous, because they could have no 
connection, or community of interests, 
with the Roman Catholics, whether priests 
or laity, in this country ? My answer is, 
that this distinction is done away by the 
act of 1793, which authorised the king to 
grant commissions to Roman Catholics 
serving in the Jrish army ; so that, if the 
acts of you and your colleagues were not 
hostile to the established church it is im- 
possible that the bill of Lord Howick could 
have been so. But, waiving all argu- 
ment drawn from the example of Pitt and 
of yourself, what did Lord Howick’s bill 
propose to do? ‘To render it lawful for the 
king to grant, 7 he pleased, commissions to 
English and Irish Catholics, through the 
whole of the several ranks of the army 
and the navy, and to insure, by law, the 
free exercise of his worship, to every 
Roman Catholic soldier or sailor. It is, 
Sir, beyond my powers of penetration to 
discover any danger, even the most re- 
mote, that could, from such a law, have 
arisen to the church of England; and, 
especially when I take into view the well- 
known facts, that the king, without any 
such law, bas long granted commissions to 
his Roman Catholic subjects, and that the 
Roman Catholic soldiers and sailors are, and 
long have been, freed from all restraint as 
to the exercise of their worship. Besides, 
suppose the bounds to have been extended 

by this law, dt rested wholly with the king, to 
appoint or not appoint, to promote or not 
promote, to cashier or not cashier, any, 
and every, Roman catholic, either in the 
army or the navy; so that, if there was 
any danger at all in the extension, it must 
have consisted solely in the possibility of 
the king’s not being guided by wisdom in 
the choice and promotion of his officers. 

But, even in this case, where shall we look 

for the source of danger to the church ? 

In what way could this bill, a bill intended 

merely to extend the operation ofthe king’s 

pleasure, asto promotions in the army and 

navy, or rather, to render the operation of 
that pleasure legal ; in what way could such 

a law endanger the safety of the church 

establishment? It gave nothing to the Ro- 

aman catholic priests or bishops, either in 

authority, in name, or in money. It took 

nothing, either of power or emolument, 

from the church of England. It left both 

churches just.as they were before ; and, if 
the church of England has experienced any 

danger from it, or does experience any 

danger from it, it is that danger which a 
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false and hypocritical clamour seldom 
fails, first or last, to bring down upon the 
heads of its inventors and promoters, —_ 
« What, then,’’ some one will say, “ in. 
“ duced somany of the clergy of the church 
«© of England to send addresses against Lord 
“ Howick’s bill?’ That, Sir, which in. 
duces the crowds, that beset Whitehall, to 
address letters to the minister of the day : 
a desire to obtain money for doing nothing, 
If the motive had been other than this; jf 
any thing but the goal of preferment had 
been in view, the clergy would not have 
been so tardy in their opposition to the 
bill. If they had been animated by an 
anxiety for the preservation of the church, 
and had regarded the Dill as dangerous to 
it, how came they not to petition the par- 
liament the moment the bill was brought 
in? ‘They never thought of any such 
thing. ‘They let the bill go quietly on; 
nor was it until the bill had been with. 
drawn, that they began to issue their godly 
fulminations against it. Nay, Sir, even 
this was not enough to overcome their 
propensity to be cautious; for they saw 
the ministry safely turned out, and even 
after that chey waited to see you with a ma- 
jority on your side, before they ventured to 
address their gracious and pious sovereign 
for his care in preventing the overthrow ot 
the church. Ii would be curious enough 
to see the list of those, who took the lead 
in these addresses; but, there needs no 
such list to make their motives evident to 
the world. Hypocrisy, detestable in 
any man, is peculiarly so when met with 





‘under the gaib of a minister of religion; 


and, therefore, the cry of “ No PoPEIY,” 
set up, or propagated, by too many of the 
clergy, must, first or last, receive its just 
reward, in the natural’ consequences 0! 
general detestation. This is not the first 
sec of priests, who have kindled a flame 
in the muititude ; and, as the usual con 
sequence has, heretofore, been the de- 
struction of the kindlers, let them asi 
Here I stopped in 1807. Let them % 
ware! I then said; and, I am very mue 
deceived, if they will not very soon see 
reason to think, that my advice was soun™ 
It is, then, 1 think, clear, that there 
was no obstacle to the measure a 
by the late ministry, other than the ss 
tical intriguesof those, who wished to ites 
their places. It is quite clear, that ‘he 
was nothing in that measure, Hoshi ” 
principles, which placed the king ¢™ 
upon the throne; that it had im it not 
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that so far from granting too much to the 
Catholics, it contemplated the grant of 
buta very small part of what might be 
safely granted to them. There are, per- 
haps, other causes of discontent amongst 
the people of Ireland; but, we, surely, in 
our search after causes, need go no further 
than the system of exclusion ; that odious 
and invidious system, under which it is 
impossible that they should be content. 
but, if this system was odious before, if it 
was grating to the souls of the Catholics to 
see Presbyterians, and all others but 
themselves, admitted to a share in all the 
oflices and powers and authorities of the 
government ; if it was grating before, 
what must it be now, when they see, not 
only a daw passed, permitting the king to 
admit Roman Catholics, provided they be 





foreigners, into the army, and to give them 


rank to any extent; but, when they see, 
that he has so admitted them, and has 
been promoting and giving them honours 
in the service, without exacting from 
‘hem that oath of abjuration, which is so 
rigorously exacted from the Irish Catho- 
lics? What must be the feelings of an 
Irish Catholic upon contemplating this 
distinction ? Reader, can you conceive 
why this distinction was made, and why 
itis adhered to? The king’s conscience, 
we were told, by the precious hypocrites 
01 1807 ; the king’s conscience would not 
permit him to give his assent to a law, 
enabling him to exercise his own pleasure 
in the promoting of his Roman Catholic 
Subjects in the army ; his conscience, they 
told us, would not permit him te do this ; 
when (Oh! the matchless knaves !) there 
was, at that same time, in existence, a 
law, to which the king had given his assent, 
enabling him to employ and give rank to 
German (aye, to German!) and other 
foreign Roman Catholics in that same 
army, upon which law he had chearfully 
and cordially acted. Now, then, I leave 
you to say, if any thing ever was so de- 
testable as the conduct of those men, who, 
in 1807, pretended that the late ministry 
made an attempt upon the conscience of 
the king ; and, it is, I think, impossible, 
that, sooner or later, that conduct should 
escape punishment. It is an insult 
to the king, of the most outrageous de- 
scription, to su , that “ scruples ot 
“« conscience” prevented him from giving 
his assent to alaw, which was to open 
the door of in the army to 
Roman Catholics who were his own sub- 
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to, and was acting upon, a law which had 
opened that door to Roman Catholics who 
were foreigners. ‘Talk of disloyalty, in- 
deed! In what light more odious than 
this is it possible for disloyalty, however 
inveterate, to place the conduct and dis- 
position of the king ? But, this, as it has 
been well-observed in the Examiner of 
last Sunday, is after the manner of these 
men, who always lug in the king; who 
always endeavour to make him a party 
with then; and who thus, by impli- 
cation, identify opposition to themselves with 
disloyalty to the king. Yet, this device is 
not original ;_ for the reader will find, by 
a reference to the Parliamentary History, 
in the reign of Charles II., that just so ; 
exactly in the same manner, acted those 
men, who by an abuse of the king’s name, 
prepared the way for the expulsion of the 
family of Stuart. They, too, called them- 
selves exclusively, “ the king’s friends,” 
and, indeed, they practised all those arts, 
which have, of late years, been so much 
in vogue, and which have brought us into 
our present perilous situation. Enough 
has now, I think, beensaid to convinceany 
impartial man of the necessity of concilia- 
tory measures towards the Irish Catholics, as 
the on!y meansof obtaining a sure defence for 
that now-vulnerable part of the kingdom. 
In estimating our dangers, how large a 
part of them arises from Ireland every 
man capable of reasoning must perceive. 
In estimating our wants of force, Ireland 
is the grand item. In estimating our an- 
nual expences, Ireland again stands fore- 
most upon the list. Ought not some at- 
tempt to be made, then, to change the si- 
tuation of Ireland ? And, will the in- 
triguing hypocrites still tell us, that the 
king’s conscience stands in the way of such 
change? My object, for the reasons 
I have already stated, is not to promote a 
desire to see a change in the ministry, 
about which, unless a change of system 
be first openly avowed, I am quite in- 
different; but, at any rate, I wish to see 
Ireland conciliated, and that speedily ; 
for, without that, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, there can be no safe defence, for 
any part of this kingdom, against the 
long-planned and persevering attempts of 
our enemy. 

Covent Garpen Tagzatae.——Iwo rea- 
sons have hitherto prevented me_ from 
making the scenes at this place a subject 
of remark : the frst, that the Recisrer has 
never meddied with theatrical matters ; 
aud, the second, that te obtain, at this dis- 
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stance, correct information was difficult. 
The first impression upon my mind 
was, that the demand of Old Prices was 
unreasonable, seeing that all things have 
so much advanced in price ; and, besides, 
it appeared to me to be @ violation of the 
rights of property to attempt to compel peo- 
ple to sell entertainment at the price pointed 
out by the purchaser, who was at liberty to 
leave the commodity to others, if he did 
not choose to take it at the seller’s price. 
The argument of monopoly had some 
weight against this reasoning, though it 
did not appear to me conclusive against the 
Proprietors ; nor did I care a straw about 
their account that was published, because 
whether they got more than six per cent., 
or not, appeared to me to have nothing at 
all to do with the matter, As to the 
private bores, considered as a source of im- 
morality, 1 do not think much of that, be- 
ing of opinion, that the quantity of immo- 
rality will be the same, whether those 
boxes be private or public. But, if it be 
correct (of which I can hardly doubt now) 
that the construction of the House pens 
up, drives back, and degrades, the middling 
class of people, that appears to me to bea 
solid ground of objection ; and a ground, 
too, upon which the audience have a full 
and complete right to make a stand; be- 
cause, the liberty to act plays is not given 
for the private advantage of the players, but 
for the entertainment of the public; and, it 
appears to me, that those who act under 
the patent, have no more right to drive 
back and degrade the people, than has the 
minister of any church, by appropriating 
all the convenient and comfortable and 
conspicuous parts of that church to the 
exclusive use of the rich. To this dis- 
tribution, therefore, of the room in the 
theatre, I should have objected, even if 
the price of admission had been but half 
what it formerly was ; and, if the descrip- 
tion given me be correct, I must say, that 
the proprietors do seem to have lost sight 
of that respect, which it is always their 
duty to show towards the public at large. 
1 am willing to suppose, that they meant 
no disrespect ; but, certainly, such is the 
appearance. But, | might have got 
over this; 1 might even have wished to 
forget the employment of the Jews and 
Bruisers ; but, how is it possible ever to 
forget the attempts that have been made 
upon the personal liberty of so many of the 
people? Here the matter becomes a po- 
hrical one, and a matter, too, of far more 
interest to us, than the result of the war in 
Spain and Portugal, adding thereunto the 
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result of our garrisoning of the island of 
Sicily. The movements of Messrs. Reap 
and GrauaM are of tafinitely more interes; 
to us, than the movements of Baron Douro 
and the Duke of Dalmatia; and the vic. 
tory of Mr. Currrorp a thousand and a 
thousand times repays us for the loss of the 
battle of Wagram, whieh produced the 
fall of Austria. In my next, I wiil put 
upon record an account of this Trial; 
but, in the meanwhile, let me not omit to 
express my admiration of the conduct of the 
Jury, and particularly of the answer, which 
they gave to the Judge, when they said, 
that they thought it very harsh to construe 
so slight a matter into an act of riot. There 
spoke the good sense of Englishmen ; there 
breathed the mild spirit of English law! 
Rioting indeed! Had there been a spirit 
of rioting, would there now have been a 
bench or a door or any moveable thing in 
the House? Yes, it is indeed, “ very 
harsh” to call what is passing at the 
theatre rioting; it is carrying the terrors 
of criminal law into places of amusement. 
1 have not time for further remarks, 
at present; but, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing an earnest hope, that the Pro- 
prietors will adopt, without loss of time, 
MEASURES of CONCILIATION, Other mea- 
sures, of almost every sort that has a name, 
they have tried in vain; and, therefore, | 
hope they will now try what CONCILIATION 
will do. N. B. I wish very much to be 
furnished with a correct account of ali the 
instances in which dail has been required 
at Bow Street, and the circumstances ol 
the parties from whom demanded.— 
‘This is i matter. 

This is a very cquanraan COBBETT. 

Botley, 7th Dec. 109. 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW, _ 
On the Conduct of the War, and Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

[To the Morninc Curonicie Tamm 
debted for an earlier sight of the following 
article than I should otherwise have ob- 
tained. I, therefore, insert the Intro- 
duction used by that print.] 

The article in the last number ed 
Edinburgh Review, entitled, “ The v4 
duct of the War,” contaims an —_ 
lent view of the proceedings of ¢ 


in the 
army under Sir John Moore, ™ t 
Norih of Spain, founded upon 4 caret 


examination of all the documents . P his 


lications which have appe 
subject. The following short but elo- 
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ouent tribute to the memory of the Hero 
of Corunna, will not be read without 
interest ; 


«closed the sufferings of his followers, 
“and his own career of glory, will live 
«for ever in the recollection of his grate- 
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“which subjected all his interests to her 
“ weal, as it devoted all his faculties to her 
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‘most famous warriors in after times, 
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eal summary of the measures pursued 
by Government in the subsequent pro- 
secution of the war. 
the following observations, which are 
Worthy of particular attention :—“< The 
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“ which they have lost will in all likeli- 
“ hood never return. After a few wretched 
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«The battle which he fought at the 
end of this memorable retreat, and which 





ful country. ‘But. it is not this last scene 
of his triumph alone that will claim the 
lasting regards of England. She will 
proudiy remember that his judgment 
and skill were only surpassed by his 
unconquerable valour; she will fondly 
dwell upon that matchless self-denial 


service; she will hold-him up to her 
when the envious clamours of the hour 


power are forgotten, as a bright exam- 
ple of that entire forbearance,—that 
utter extinction of every selfish feeling, 
—that high and manly sacrifice even of 
the highest and manliest of passions, 
that severe mortification of ambition 


itself, which she has a paramount right 





the guidance of her armies ; and, while 
she records that the hero of Corunna 
fought no vain batiles,—courted no vul- 
gar applause in rash and senseless marches, 
—lost no trophies, no captives,—abandoned 
no hospitals to the enemy, and yielded no 
post of danger to feeble allies,—she will 
pronounce the name of Moore, to 
blight those un-hallowed laurels which 
aré won by the wasted blood of her 
tarnished honour 
of her arms.’’—This is succeeded by 
perspicuous and impressive _histori- 





It concludes with 





Parliament of Enzland is about to as- | 
semble once more ; and the authors of | 
our calamities cannot prevent their con- | 
duct from being at least brought before | 
that illustrious tribunal. Hitherto they 
have not made any defence ; nor have 
they even hinted that they had any 
to make. They have admitted all their 
failures to be complete and fatal ; they” 
have confessed, that the opportunities 


attempts to divide the blame among 
themselves, in shares different from 
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“those in which the country is dis- 
“posed to apportion it, they have been 
“ compelled to allow that among them- 
“« selves it must all be divided, and upon 
« them alone must the responsibility rest. 
«They have not dared to deny, that the 
“prospects of the Continent are become 


'“ more dismal than ever; that its confi- 


“dence in England is gone; that the 
“map of Europe, from Moscow to Paris, 
“and from Lapland to Calabria, offers to 
“the eye only a collection of States, ag- 
« orandised by her hostility, or ruined 


|“ by the perilous bounty of her alliance. 


« Abroad and at home—which way so- 
“ever the eye can turn, our rulers have 
“amply admitted, that our affairs ar 

“only not desperate, and have themselves 
« come forward to. declare, that the em- 
“pire is reduced toa state of ditliculty, 
“ from which there can be at Jeast no pre- 
“cedent of its ever having escaped in 
“ former times. And after all these con- 
« fessions, their only excuse, the only at- 
“tempt they make to regain the confi- 
« dence of the people, is to tell us, “ that 
« «the King has reigned fifty years.”’ They 
«have ruined our allies; they have 
« failed in every plan: they have brought 
«us through slaughter and disgrace, 
«loaded with ignominy, and weighed 
« down with almost intolerable burdens— 
« to the very brink of destruction :--* but 
« the King is very old,’ and ‘ hehas reigned 
«above half a century.’—It now remains 
« to be seen, whether that PARLIAMENT, which 
<¢ stands in no need of reformation—which is a 
« fair representative of the people of England 
« —which speaks the sentiments of the country 
«« —-will be satisfied with this set off; 
« and once more acquit the Ministers of all 
« blame for their recent mismanagement, 
« Holding, in common with the Parlia- 
ment itself, the doctrine of its purity and 
« of its sufficiency to save the State, we can- 
not anticipate such. a decision. But ¢, 
« unhappily, we should find ourselves mis- 
“taken; if, again, every measure and 
“every minister be covered over with its 
“ approbation, then we will venture to predict, 
«not that the Government is. acquitted, but 
that the Parliament stands condemned ; and 
«¢ we shall most unwillingly be compelled to 
« appear in the foremost rank of those who 
« must acknowledge that they are convinced 
« and converted. For it is needless to dis- 
‘ guise the matter. A refusal to punish 
“ the authors of our misfortunes can only 
“mean one of two things—either that 
“there has been no blame incurred—or 
« that it is inexpedient to declare it, be- 
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“ cause such a resolution would drive the 
guilty persons from the Government. 


«In the one case, the Parliament will 


“ show that it is not the Representative of 
“ the Country ; inthe other, we shall have 
“a conclusive proof that the Ministers of 
“the Crown are irremovable. The re- 
«* sponsibility of our rulers, that fairest fea- 
“ture in the theory of the Constitution, 
“« will be no longer even a name, wherewithal 
“to round parliamentary periods; and 
‘the people will thenceforward recognise, 
“ in the great Council of the Nation, not 
“ the guardian of their interests, and the 
“* champion of their rights, but a well contrived 
“« instrument of taxation.—The consequences 
“of such a decision, therefore, will be 
“‘ productive of incalculable mischief; it 
“‘ will complete the alienation of the Country 
« from the Government, and shame away the 
“‘ boldest defenders of the present system. In 
“the mean time, the pressure of the war, 
“ and of the public burthens, will rapid] 

“ increase. ‘The scene of hostilities will 
“‘ approach to our own shores; and the 
“ taxes, which, like the war, have as yet 
“only been felt at a distance, will at 
“ length come home to every man.* This 
“ truth will then break upon the minds of 
“all, even of the most confiding and in- 
“¢ considerate,—the truth with which we 
“opened the present discussion—that 
“ there is an intimate and necessary con- 
“ nection between, the foreign policy of 
«‘ the State, and the happiness of each in- 
“dividual within its boundaries; that 
““ every man who pays taxes—every man 
« who values the security of his property, 
“ or his own future safety from foreign do- 
“ minion, is immediately affected by the 
“‘ mismanagement of the war; that nota 
“ plan falls to the ground, not a bad ap- 
“ pointment of Commander or Ambas- 
“sador is made at Court, not an opportu- 
“nity of beating the enemy in councils, 
“ or in arms, is lost, without our being, a 
‘little sooner, or a little later, indivi- 


~ 





* We do not mean to blame the addi- 
tional rigour with which the taxes, espe- 
cially that on property, are now levied ; 
because it is undoubtedly fair that default- 
ers should be made, as far as possible, to 
contribute ; and we only fear, the utmost 
ingenuity of the collectors will still be 
eluded by the mercantile classes. But we 
simply state the fact, that the cduntry 
scarcely knows the weight of those taxes. 
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“dually sensible of it. What will then re. 
“« main for the people to do, we need scarcely 
“ point out. If they value their personal 
“ happiness and national independence 
“ they will watch over their rulers with 
“ redoubled jealousy, and never rest satis. 
fied until their efforts shall have restored 
“ the tndisputable connection between misraie 
‘¢ and retribution.” 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Itaty.—Proclamation issued by Eugene No- 
poleon, Arch-Chancellor of State of the 
French Empire, Viceroy of Italy, Prince 
of Venice, and Commander in Chief of the 
Army of Italy, to the People of the Tyrol, 
dated, Head Quarters, Villach, Oct. 26th, 
1809. 


Tyroleans! Peace is concluded between 
his Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, Protector of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, my august Father 
and Sovereign, and his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria.—Peace therefore pre- 
vails every where, except among you— 
you only do not enjoy its benefits.—Lis- 
tening to perfidious suggestions, you have 
taken up arms against your laws, and have 
subverted them, and now you are gather- 
ing the bitter fruits of your rebellion ; 
terror governs your cities; idleness and 
misery reign in you; discord is in the 
midst of you; and disorder every where 
prevails. His Majesty the Emperor and 
King, touched with your deplorable situ- 
ation, and with the testimonies of repent- 
ance which several of you have conveyed 
to his throne, has expressly consented, 1 
the Treaty of Peace, to pardon your errors 
and misconduct.—I then bring you peace 
since I bring you pardon. But I declare 
to you, that pardon is granted you only on 
the condition that you return te your obe- 
dience and duty, that you voluntarily lay 
down your arms, and that you offer no i 
sistance to my troops. —Char with t 5s 
command of the. armies which surrou 
you, I come to receive your submission, 
of to compel you to submit.—The amy 
will be preceded by Commissioners 4p 
pointed by me to hear your complaints, 
and to do justice to the demands you may 
have to make—But know tinat these, Com 
‘missioners can only listen to you ni 
you have laid down your arms,—+Y"" 
leans! If your complaints. 
be well founded, I 














justice shall be done yor 
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